THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
It appears in other aspects of their lives. They could
be extremely arrogant; treating their inferiors with a
patrician insolence which seems to us the reverse of
good breeding. Lady Catherine de Bourgh was not the
caricature that an ignorant person might suppose.
Fashionable young men of refined upbringing amused
themselves by watching fights where the Game
Chicken bartered die Tutbury Pet into unconscious-
ness with bare and blood-stained fists. And die pamph-
lets, the squibs, die appalling political cartoons diat lay
open in the most elegant drawing-rooms show that
the ladies of the day were not squeamish eidier.
Still, unseemly as some of its manifestations were,
one must admit that there is something extremely
attractive in this earthy exuberance. And, as a matter
of fact, it was the inevitable corollary of their virtues.
English society had die merits of its defects. Its wide
scope, its strong root in the earth, gave it an astounding,
an irresistible vitality. For all their dissipation there
was nothing decadent about these eighteendi century
aristocrats. Their excesses came from too much life,
not too litde. And it was the same vitality that gave
diem their predominance in public life. They took on
the task of directing England's destinies with the same
self-confident vigour, diat they drank and diced. It
was this vigour that made Pitt Prime Minister at
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